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THE ALDINE. 



THE P/NE MARTEN. 

Mary Howitt, in one of her pleasant sylvan 
poems, draws a delightful picture of creature life in 
the woods undisturbed by the presence of man. It 
was like the Garden of Eden before the fall. The 
birds sang sweetly in the topmost boughs ; the squir- 
rels frisked and 
chattered under- 
neath ; and all was 
joy and peace in 
the happy house- 
hold of nature. 
Suddenly, man's 
unlovely appari- 
tion sent terror 
and silence 
through the wood. 
The birds cower- 
ed under shelter- 
ing twigs, or took 
flight ; the squir- 
rels fled nimbly to 
their holes. Not 
until " man " had 
departed did the 
wood resume its 
cheerfulness and 
peaceful aspect. 

In her haste to 
point a moral 
against the hu- 
man part of crea- 
tion, the genial 
poetess gave an 
entirely false idea 
of creature life in 
the woods. The 
peace and tran- 
quillity which she 
so beautifully de- 
scribes, exists 
only in her imagi- 
nation. Sylvan 
life is an intermin- 
able war of spe- 
cies. Her d e a r 
little birds that 
warble so sweetly 
in the greenwood 
shade, are trucu- 
lent little wretch- 
es, always fighting 
among t h e m - 
selves, and never 
at peace with 
their neighbors. 
Let one of her 
squirrels make a 
call at the home- 
stead of another, 
and see what a 
nice reception he 
would have ! Be- 
sides, the smaller 
birds and fo u r- 
footed creatures 
live in constant 
terror of the birds 
and beasts of 
prey, which are 
far more danger- 
ous foes than man. 
There are the owl 
and the hawk 
among birds, the 
weasel and the 
pine marten 
among the small- 
er beasts of prey, 
rapacious, blood- 
thirsty, implacable. The latter is especially the ter- 
ror of the places which it haunts. Agile, quick- 
sighted, untiring, it always hunts its victim to the 
death. 

Our illustration on this page records an incident 
witnessed by two artist-naturalists, Adolf and Karl 
iMuller, in a pine forest in Germany. They were 
standing under a huge pine tree, when a rustle over- 
head drew their attention to a pair of young squirrels 
disporting among the boughs. For a long time the 
two naturalists watched their graceful motions, 
hardly daring to move hand or foot, or even to speak 



in whispers, lest they should disturb the pretty actors 
in their sylvan theatre. But there was another spec- 
tator. On the projecting limb of a neighboring tree 
crouched a pine marten, whose keen eyes were fixed 
upon his unconscious victims. Suddenly he gave a 
might)' spring, and landed right between the pair. In 
terror they leaped from the branch, springing and 




THE PINE MARTEN. — DeuvER. 

swinging from limb to limb, until they reached the 
ground, a distance of between seventy and eighty 
feet, followed by their agile enemy. The moment 
they touched the earth they separated, one flying 
up one tree, the other one at a short distance ofl". 
But the pine marten was not to be foiled. He had 
singled out his victim, and his attention was not to be 
diverted by common tricks; for the marten is said to 
regard squirrels as a peculiar delicacy, and accord- 
ingly he hunts them with untiring pertinacity. In 
this instance the pursued squirrel made the most 
extraordinary eflbrts to escape. He ran up this tree 



and down that one, sprang from limb to limb, and 
doubled on his track a hundred times in the vain 
attempt to elude his pitiless enemy. He dared not 
stop an instant. Instinct warned him that conceal- 
ment was impossible. The marten could follow into 
any place of refuge large enough to admit a squirrel. 
Gradually the poor creature's pace became slower, 

his springs less 
frequent and more 
feeble, and the 
space between 
pursuer and pur- 
sued grew less 
and less. As a 
last resort the 
squirrel climbed a 
tall tree, followed 
closely by the 
eager pine ma r- 
ten. From the 
very topmost 
branch he made a 
desperate spring 
to another tree, 
over quite a wide 
space, luckily 
caught a twig and 
clambered up. 
His pu rsu e r, at- 
tempting the 
same leap, fell 
short and tumbled 
to the ground. 
This gave the 
hunted squirrel 
a new chance, 
and he made the 
most of it, spring- 
ing from tree to 
tree with renewed 
strength and agil- 
i t y. The pine 
marten, u n d i s - 
couraged, and ap- 
parently unhu rt 
by the fall, com- 
menced the chase 
anew ; but the two 
brothers thought 
the time had come 
to interfere in fa- 
vor of the poor 
creature which 
had made such a 
sturdy fight f o r 
life, and raising a 
shout they so 
startled the blood- 
thirst}'- pursuer 
that he cowered 
down on a branch 
and allowed the 
squirrel to go on 
his way in peace 
and rejoicing. 

The pine mar- 
ten is indeed an 
indefatigable 
sportsman, gene- 
rally choosing the 
dusk of early 
evening for his 
excursions. Then 
he may often be 
seen reconnoiter- 
ing among the 
branches, now 
surprising a little 
bird that has just 
quietly settled on 
its nest, now 
j pouncing on a squirrel returning to its snug hollow, 
and sometimes even daring to attack young deer, but 
this chiefly in the winter season when pressed by 
hunger. In the case of such large game the pine 
marten's mode of attack is to drop from an overhang- 
ing bough on his victim's neck, and fasten teeth and 
claws into the soft flesh. The terrified creature starts 
off at full run, but rarely succeeds in shaking ofl^ the 
sharp-toothed persecutor without losing a large piece 
of its flesh, and enough blood at least to quench the 
marten's thirst, which, as may well be imagined, is 
not easily satisfied. 



